VII
THE TEXT OF SHAKBSPEABB

THE main difficulties that stand in the way of deter-
mining, the actual form in which Shakespeare left his
plays are due, first, to the total absence of manuscripts,
and, secondly, to the fact that he, like Ms contemporaries*
regarded dramatic literature as material for perform-
ance on the stage, not as something to be read in the
library. The most obvious evidence of this lies in Ms
having himself issued with every appearance of per-
sonal attention his poems of Venus and Adonis and
Lnerece, while he permitted his plays to find their way
into print without any trace of supervision and, in
some cases, apparently without his consent. When
the author sold a play to the theatrical company which
was to perform it, he appears to have regarded himself
as having no longer any rights in it; and when a play
was published, we are in general justified in supposing
either that it had been obtained surreptitiously, or that
it had been disposed of by the company. Exceptions
to this begin to appear in the first half of the seven-
teenth century, notably in the case of Heywood, who
defended his action on the plea of protecting the text
from mutilation, and in that of Ben Jonson, who issued